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VIEW UNDER DINAS 


Tae Lower LAKE, anv THE LEGEND OF 
O'DonoGuvue. 

Tue Lower Lake at Killarney is five miles and a 
quarter long, its greater breadth is two miles and a 
half, and its mean breadth one mile and a half. 
The water of the lake is in many parts very deep, 
and tolerably clear. Smith says that ‘the common 
people hereabouts have a strange romantic notion of 
their seeing, in fair weather, what they call a car- 
buncle at the bottom of this lake, in a particular part 
of it, which they say is more than 60 fathoms deep.” 
This is not, however, the only “ romantic notion” 
entertained by the common people coacerning Lough 
Lein, as the lake was anciently called. The “ Le- 
gend of O'Donoghue and his White Horse” sur- 
passes it vastly, in point of interest and extravagance, 
as indeed it surpasses most of the legends current in 
that strong hold of tradition, the south of Ireland. 

O'Donoghue is the name of a chieftain, who is 
supposed to have ruled over Killarney and the neigh- 
bouring country, in an age so remote as to be beyond 
the bounds of historical research ; or, as his country- 
men say, he lived so long ago, that the precise year 
of his birth cannot now be satisfactorily ascertained. 
He was both brave and good in an eminent degree ; 
indeed his warlike prowess was only equalled by his 
domestic virtues. That some such personage did 
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once reign over this favoured district is a circum- 
stance not at all improbable; and the unvarying 
testimony of tradition may, perhaps, be taken as a 
sufficient proof of the fact. 


The great O'Donoghue (says a writer of the last cen- 
tury), the hero of this ancient race, still survives in the 
praises of his countrymen, who set off his virtues with all 
the colourings of enthusiasm. They represent him, like 
the demi-gods of old, a contemner of danger, a sworn foo 
to oppression, a passionate admirer of whatever is great 
and honourable. The severity of his warlike virtues was 
tempered, say they, by a gensrous hospitality, which em- 
braced a friend in every stran,er. The rigour of the legis- 
latot was blended and Jost it: the endearing condescension 
| of the friend. The prince was the father of his country; 
his court was the seat of je, and festivity. Worth took its 
place at the board by inieient birthright, grey hairs re- 
ceived their reverence, distressed innocence had a peculiar 
plea of admission, for humanity was paramount, and sus-~ 
picious policy absolutely unknown. He was wise too, and 
the gods sped his councils, for his subjects were happy. 
Fruitful seasons crowned the year with plenty, and undis- 
turbed tranquillity led the way to enjoyment. ‘Twas the 
reign of Pan in Arcadia; nor were the shepherds un- 
grateful, for every valley resounded with his praises; nor 
was their patron unpropitious, for death, that extinguish 
his earthly lamp, seemed to rekindle bis love; and still 
he reigns to bless them, and to his unseen protection do 
they hold themselves indebted for every gift of fortune. 
| Often as the bind returns to his cottage, by the favour of 
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the moon's pale light, are his eyes blessed by the figure of 
the good old king, amidst a train of his attendants, his 
silver locks floating in the breeze, his limbs invested witha 
robe of regal dignity, and superbly mounted, like the twin 
brothers of Helena, upon a milk-white courser. Such a 
vision is considered as the happiest omen of good; it is 
reported with ecstasy and listened to with transport; there 
are no unbelievers, even to hesitate were heresy, and why 
should we wonder. O'Donoghue is the Hercules and Qui- 
rinus of this retired people, their San Januario, their 
Julium Sidus. The ancient tribute of the kings of Mun- 
ster to this prince was ten dun horses, ten coats of mail, 
This gives us the idea of a powerful chief- 
tain, poss »ssed of a navy, in those days truly formidable.” 
The end of this chicftain, for, as Mr. Crofton 
Croker says, it cannot correctly be called his death, 
was singular and mysterious. At one of those splendid 
feasts, for which his court was celebrated, surrounded 
by the most distinguished of his subjects, he was 
engaged in a prophetic relation of the events which 
were to happen in ages yet to come. His auditors 
listened,—now wrapt in wonder, now fired with in- 
dignation, burning with shame, or melted into sorrow, 
as he faithfully detailed the heroism, the injuries, the 
crimes, and the miseries of their descendants. In 
the midst of his predictions he rose slowly from his 
seat, advanced with a solemn, measured, and majestic 
tread to the shore of the lake, and walked forward 
composedly upon its unyielding surface. When he 
had nearly reached the centre, he paused for a mo- 
ment, then turned slowly round, looked towards his 
friends, and moving his arms to them, with the 
cheerful air of one taking a short farewell, disap- 
peared from their view. 
In Mr. Leslie's poem of Killarney, the tradition of 
O'Denoghue's disappearance, and also of his first 
is well told, 


Once on a day distinguished from the rest, 
urrounded by his subjects at the feast, 

Cheerful he sat, aud in prophetic rhymes, 
Darkling rehearsed the fate of future times, 

W hen more refined the wide extended globe, 

Should change her face, and wear a brighter rob 


and ten ships. 


! e-appearance, 


When carious guests should travel far from home, 
‘To sail his lakes, and o’er his mountains roam : 
* * » 

While f. | 
And firm belief in every bosom glowed, 
Sudden he rose, and to the gazing tlurong, 
As some light vision, 
The neighbouring lake ; wide 
And quick received him in a crystal gray 
But O! wha plaintive number 
Their doubt, their wonder, and their wild dist 
Fears without hope, and sorrows without ead, 
At once bereaved of monarch, father, friend. 
were passed, when, as the usual day 


Of solemn mourning brought them forth to p Ly 


m his tongue divine prediction flo l 


some years 


The tribute of their tear with streaming eye 

They called on Donoghue to hear their cries 

Implored the dire abyss in piteous strain, 

To give them back their Donoghue again ; 

Unceasing till their wild and sore lament 

To silence shrunk, and grief itself was spent. 
Soft at the solemn interval, the sound 


Of airs celestial filled the scene around. 

The hills, the dales, the shores began to smile, 

And ten-fold brighter shone the royal Isle ; 

The sylvan songsters warbled from each spray, 

‘The waters blushed, as at the rising day; 

Thunder, at length, the awful signal gave, 

A form all-glorious started from the wave, 

Un graceful courser, by a princely train 

Of guards escorted, o’er the grassy plain 

"T'was Donoghue ! 

This was O'Donoghue's first re-appearance on 

earth; but the visit was often repeated, in subsequent 
years, when the spirit of this hero was supposed to 
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have been seen, on the morning of May-day, gliding 
over the lake on his favourite white horse, to the 
sound of sweet unearthly music, and preceded by 
groups of youths and maidens, who flung wreaths of 
delicate spring-flowers in his path. 

The tradition of O’Donoghue’s disappearance, in 
the Lake of Killarney, and of his subsequent re- 
appearance at intervals upon earth,—or rather upon 
water,—has been credited among the people of the 
neighbourhood in all ages; though, of course, the 
number of believers has decreased with the decrease 
of superstition, and the spread of knowledge. Mr. 
Weld says, that he has met with many who related 
the tale with all the enthusiasm of religious faith, 
and who asserted most solemnly they had themselves 
beheld the apparition. 

Happily, however, for the cause of common sense, the 
numbers who give credit to it daily decrease. According. 
to the popular creed, it was not the good fortune of every one 
to see O'Donaghue when he did revisit his ancient domi- 
nions ; those who were lucky enough to catch a glimpse of 
his person, were sure to be prosperous and happy in the 
world. Whenever he was seen by a number of persons at 
a time, an abundant harvest was to be the infallible result. 

Too long an absence still the natives mourn, 

And annual supplicate his bless’d return, 

Oft as he deigns a visit, they behold 

Their flocks increase, their harvests wave with gold. 

Some years have elapsed, (says Mr. Crofton Croker,) 
since the last appearance of O' Donoghue. The April of 
that year had been remarkably wild and stormy; but on 
May-morning, the fury of the elements had altogether 
subsided. The air was hushed and still; amd the sky 
which was reflected in the serene lake, resembled a beau- 
tiful, but deceitful, countenance, whose smiles, after the 
most tempestuous emotions, tempt the stranger to believe 
that it belongs to a soul which no passion has ever ruffled. 

The first beams of the rising sun were just gilding the 
lofty summit of Glenaa, when the waters near the eastern 
shores of the lake became suddealy and violently agitated, 
though all the rest of its surface lay smooth and still as a 
tomb of polished marble: the next moment a‘foaming wave 

ried forward, and like a proud, high-erested war-lorse, 
exulting in his strength, rushed aeross the lake towards 
Toomies Mountain. Behind this wave appeared a stately 
warrior, fully armed, mounted upon a milk-white steed ; his 
snowy plume waved gracefully from a helmet of polished 
steel, and at his back fluttered a light biue scarf. The 
horse, apparently exulting in his noble burden, sprang after 
the wave along the water, which bore him up like firm 
earth, while showers of spray that glittered brightly in the 
morning sun, were dashed up at every bound. 

The warrior was O'Donoghue; he was followed by 
numberless youths and maidens who moved lightly and 
unconstrained over the watery plain, as the moonlight 
fairies glide through the fields of air; they were linked 
together by garlands of delicious Spring flowers, and they 
tuned their movements to strains of enchanting melody. 
When O Donoghue had nearly reached the western side of 
the lake, he suddenly turned his steed, and directed his 
course along the wood-fringed shore of Glenaa, preceded 
by the huge wave that curled and foamed up as high as 
the horse's neck, whose fiery nostrils snorted above it. The 
long train of attendants followed, with playful deviations, 
the track of their leader, and moved on with unabated fleet- 
ness to their celestial music, till gradually as they entered 
the narrow strait between Glenaa and Dinis, they became 
involved in the mists which still partially floated over the 
lakes, and faded from the view of the wondering beholders : 
but the sound of their music still fell upon the ear, and 
echo catching up the harmonious strains, foridly repeated 
and prolonged them in soft and softer tones, till the last 
faint repetition died away, and the hearers awoke as from a 
dream of bliss. 


In one of those entertaining legends of the South of 
Ireland, for a knowledge of which the public is 
indebted to the research and ability of the same writer, 
we have a very striking and amusing illustration of 
the popular feeling still prevalent concerning O' Do- 


™ The boatmen at Killarney call those waves which come on & 
windy day, crested with foam, “‘ O’ Donoghue’s white horses.” 
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noghue, and the estimation in which his powers are 
held. It is a treasure legend, with the title of the 
Rent Day; and the chieftain is introduced exercising 
his influence in the congenial task of alleviating dis- 
tress, and preventing oppression. The hero of the 
tale (next to O’Dorfoghue,) is Bill Doody, the holder 
of a small farm in the fortunate district which once 
acknowledged the sway of that prince. His rent is 
just falling due; he has not the means of paying it, 
for things have gone cross with him, and yet the 
driver has threatened to turn him out of the farm, 
and “ cant every ha perth” he has, if he does not pay 
it at the proper time. In deep despair, wondering 
what in the wide world is to become of Judy and 
the graw/s, (children,) Bill Doody sits down on a rock 
by the side of the Lake of Killarney, and pours 
forth his lamentations in a doleful strain, little 
thinking, as the tale says, who is so close to him all 
the while listening. 

‘ What's the matter with you, my poor man?’ said a 
tall portly-looking gentleman, at the same time stepping 
out of a furze-brake. Now Bill was seated on a rock that 
commanded the view of a large field; nothing in the field 
could be concealed from him except this furze-brake, which 
grew in a hollow, near the margin of the lake; he was, 
therefore, not a little surprised at the gentleman's sudden 
appearance, and began to question whether the personage 
before him belonged to this world or not. He, however, 
soon mustered courage sufficient to tell him how his crops 
had failed, how some bad member had charmed away his 
butter, and how Tim the driver threatened to turn him out 
of the farm, if he didn't pay up every penny of the rent 
by twelve o'clock next day. 

‘ A sad story indeed,’ said the stranger; ‘ but, surely, if 
you represented the case to your landlord's agent, he wont 
have the heart to turn you out.’ 

‘Heart, your honour! where would an agent get a 
heart!’ exclaimed Bill; ‘ I see your honour does not know 
him; besides, he has an eye on the farm this long time for 
a fosterer of his own, so I expect no mercy at all at all, only 
to be turned out.’ 

‘ Take this, my poor fellow, take this,’ said the stranger, 
pouring a purse full of gold into Bill's old hat, which, in 
his grief, he had flung on the ground; ‘ pay the fellow 
your rent, but Ill take care that it shall do him no good. 
Iremember the time when things went otherwise in this 
country, when I would have hung up such a fellow in the 
twinkling of an eye!’ 

These words were lost upon Bill, who was insensibie to 
everything but the sight of the gold, and before he could 
unfix his gaze, and lift up his head to pour out his hundred 
thousand blessings, the stranger was gone. The bewildered 
peasant looked around in search of his benefactor, and at 
last he thought he saw him riding on a white horse, a long 
way off on the lake. 

‘O’Donaghue, O'Donaghue!’ shouted Bill; ‘ the good, 
the blessed O’Donaghue !’ and he ran capering like a mad- 
man to show Judy the gold, and to rejoice her heart with 
the prospect of wealth and happiness. 

Next day Bill Doody went to pay the rent; and 
being mighty independent with the money in his 
possession, had a sharp skirmish with the agent about 
taking off his hat,—the agent asking him if he knew 
that he was speaking to a magistrate, and Bill Doody 
replying, that “he knew he wasn't speaking to the 
king,” and all the while keeping his hat as firmly on 
his head, “as if he had been the lord of Kinsale 
himself.” The agent, however, was very glad to get 
the gold, and having seen that it was all right, he 
handed back a receipt, with which Bill Doody strutted 
off, “as proud as a cat of her whiskers.” Shortly 
afterwards, the agent going to his desk, was con- 
founded at beholding a heap of gingerbread cakes 
instead of the money he had deposited there. He 
raved and swore, but all to no purpose; the gold had 
become gingerbread cakes, just marked like the 
guineas, with the king's head, and Bill Doody had 
the receipt in his pocket; so he saw there was no 
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use in saying anything about the affair, as he would 
only get laughed at for his pains. 

From that hour Bill Doody grew rich; all his 
undertakings prospered; and he often blessed the 
day that he met with O'Donoghue, “ the great prince 
that lives down under the Lake of Killarney.” 

Mr. Barrow, who visited Killarney, only two years 
ago, tells us, that “ he was credibly informed, that 
the legend of O'Donoghue and his white horse, is 
even yet believed by the lower classes, and not wholly 
disbelieved by some who ought to be better in- 
formed.” The same gentleman says, that whilst in 
the neighbourhood, he thought he might, perhaps, 
hear some other legends of the lakes; but the only 
superstition which he could trace, was the very com- 
mon belief of dead men walking the high-roads at 
night, and ill-treating all they meet with. 

The guide who rode round the lakes with me, (he says,) 
mentioned a curious circumstance which occurred to him, 
and to the truth of which, he said, he could at any time 
take a solemn oath. He told me, that he was one day 
driving a Kerry cow from Milltown into Killarney; that it 
was broad daylight, when he suddenly observed, at a short 
distance before him, a little boy who was attending a herd 
of cows. Presently the little boy (who had on a straw hat,) 
drove his cattle through a gap, into the field: the guide's 
cow followed them. He immediately jumped through the 
gap to regain his cow, when he found the boy and his herd 
had vanished. He was firmly persuaded of the fact; and 
escaping without harm, he set the urchin down as one of 
the ‘ good folk.’ 

PROCRASTINATION. 
Str WALTER Scort, writing to a friend who had 
obtained a situation, gave him this excellent advice. 
“ You must be aware of stumbling over a propen- 
sity, which easily besets you from the habit of not 
having your time fully employed ;—I mean what the 
women very expressively call dawdling. Your motto 
must be Hoc age. Do instantly whatever is to be 
done, and take the hours of recreation after business, 
and never before it. When a regiment is under 
march, the rear is often thrown into confusion be- 
cause the front do not move steadily, and without 
interruption. It is the same thing with business, 
If that which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily, 
and regularly dispatched, other things accumulate 
behind, till affairs begin to press all at once, and no 
human brain can stand the confusion. Pray mind 
this: this is a habit of mind which is very apt to 
beset mcn of intellect and talent, especially when 
their time is not regularly filled up, and left at their 
own arrangement. But it is like the ivy round the 
oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the 
power of manly and necessary exertion. I must 
love a man so well, to whom I offer such a word of 
advice, that I will not apologize for it, but expect to 
hear you are become as regular as a Dutch clock,— 
hours, quarters, minutes, all marked and appro- 
priated. This is a great cast in life, and must be 
played with all skill and caution.” 
{Locxnart’s Life of Scott.| 





To some extrinsic cause may be generally imputed our 
good and bad qualities, many of our defects and excellen- 
cies. The attention we give to primary impressions was 
slight or fleeting; and it is not easy for the wisest of men 
to trace the gradual progress of their own thoughts, or to 
measure the accumulated force of those outward eircum- 
stances which acted upon them with increasing and, per- 
haps, unsuspected energy; but, surely, when from begin- 
nings in appearance so trivial, a long and momentous train 
of consequences is known to flow, it becomes us to give 
virtue all the advantages which can be derived “ from first 
possessions,” ——PARR. 
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EASY LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
VIII. 
Summary OF EvipENces. 

You will have seen, by this time, what a mistake it is 
to suppose, that ordinary Christians cannot be taught 
to understand the evidence for their religion, but 
must be content to take it for granted, as the Pagans 
do theirs, because they have been brought up in it. 
There are, indeed, many who do so, and who think 
that no more is to be expected of unlearned Chris- 
tians; that is, of such as do not understand Greek 
and Hebrew, and have not studied a great number of 
books. But you now know by your own experience, 
that it is possible for you to learn,—as the Apostle 
directs us,—to be “ ready to give a reason of the hope 
that is in you.” 

How comes it then, that some persons pretend that 
an ordinary Christian cannot be taught this? It is, 
because, when they speak of “ the evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” they mean al/ the evidences. And, certainly, 
to be well acquainted with all of these, would be 
enough to occupy the whole life of a studious man, 
even though he should devote himself entirely to that 
study. Indeed, to go through all the books that 
have been written on the subject, and to examine and 
thoroughly master all the arguments on both sides 
that have ever been brought forward, would be more 
than any one man could accomplish, even if he had 
nothing else to do. But there are many things 
which you may have very good reasons for believing, 
though you may not know a tenth part of the proofs 
of them, that have been, or might be, produced. For 
instance, you may have good grounds for believing 
that there is such a city as Rome, and that it was 
formerly the capital of a mighty empire, of which 
Britain was one of the provinces, But ail/ the evi- 
dence that might be brought forward in proof of this, 
would be enough to occupy a learned man for many 
years, if he were to examine it thoroughly. It is 
sufficient in any case, if we have enough evidence to 
warrant our belief, even though there should be much 
more evidence of the same thing besides, which we 
have not examined. Although, therefore, the gene- 
rality of Christians cannot be expected to know the 
whole, or near the whole, of the proofs of their reli- 
gion, that is no reason against their seeking, and ob- 
taining, proofs enough to convince a reasonable mind. 

Even that small portion of the evidences you have 
now been learning, is perhaps more than sufficient 
for this purpose; though it is but a part even of 
what you may hereafter be able to understand. 

It is certain that Christianity now exists; and that 
Jesus Christ is acknowledged as Lord and Master, 
(in words at least,) among all the most civilized 
people of the world. It is certain too, that this can- 
not have been always the case ; but that Christianity 
must have been introduced, by some means or other, 
among the Jews and Pagans; who must have had 
some reasons that appeared to them very strong, to 
induce them to change the religions they had been 
brought up in. 

You know, also, that this great revolution in the 
religion of the world was begun by a person of 
humble rank, in one of the least powerful and least 
esteemed of the ancient nations, It was not a 
mighty warrior, or a rich and powerful prince, or a 
learned philosopher, but a Jewish peasant, that 
brought about this wonderful change. And you are 
sure accordingly, that no one, whether friend or 
enemy, can reasonably doubt that Jesus of Nazareth 
is at any rate the most extraordinary and most im- 
portant personage, that ever appeared in the world. 
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Again, you have seen that there is good reason to 
be certain that Jesus and his Apostles propagated 
their religion by an appeal to miracles; that is, that 
they professed to perform works beyond human 
power, as a sign of their being messengers from Gad, 
And no one has ever been able to point out any other 
way in which they did, or could, introduce the reli- 
gion. Nor can we conceive how a few Jewish pea- 
sants, without power, or wealth, or learning, or 
popular prejudice on their side, could have been, at 
first, either believed or listened to, if they had not 
begun by appealing to the testimony of miraculous 
signs. Now this would have been no help, but a 
hinderance to their preaching, if their pretensions, to 
supernatural powers had not been true; because, 
surrounded as they were by adversaries, and men 
prejudiced against them, any attempt at imposture 
would have been detected, and would have exposed 
them to general scorn. And, accordingly, it does 
not appear that any of the Pagan religions,—in 
short, any religion except ours—ever was first intro- 
duced and established among adversaries by an 
appeal to the evidence of miracles, 

We have good grounds for believing, therefore, that 
the people of those times, even the enemies of Cris- 
tianity, found it impossible to deny the fact of the 
miracles being wrought, (see Acts iv. 16,) and thence 
were driven to account for them as the work of evil 
spirits. And this we find recorded, not only in the 
writings of Christian authors, but also in those of 
Jewish and Pagan adversaries. 

We find accounts, too, in the works of Pagan 
writers, as well as in the New Testament, of the 
severe persecutions, which great numbers of the 
early Christians had to encounter. And this fur- 
nishes a proof of their sincerely believing, not only 
the truth of their religion, but also the miraeles 
which many of them professed to have seen, and in 
which they could not have been mistaken. For if 
these miracles had been impostures, it is incredible 
that such numbers of men should have exposed them- 
selves to dangers and hardships to attest the truth of 
them, without any one being induced by suffering 
(and this, though some of them were driven to re- 
nounce Christianity,) to betray the imposture. 

That the works of these writers have really come 
down to us, and that the general sense of them is 
given in our translations, you have good reason to 
be convinced, even without understanding the original 
languages, or examining ancient manuscripts. You 
need not take the word of a scholar for this, or feel 
such full confidence in the honesty of any two or 
three learned men, as to trust that they would not 
deceive you in anything, and to believe on their 
authority. There is, and has been, so great a number 
of learned men, in various countries and ages, some, 
opposed to Christianity, and others, Christians of 
different sects opposed to each other, that they never 
could have agreed in forging a book, or putting forth 
a false translation. On the contrary, any supposed 
mistake or fraud of any one of them, the rest are 
ready to expose. So that there is no reasonable 
doubt as to anything in which they all agree. 

And this, you have seen, is the same sort of evi- 
dence on which most men believe that the earth is 
round,—that there is such a city as Rome,—and 
many other things which they have not themselves 
seen, but which rest on the uncontradicted testimony 
of many independent witnesses. 

You have seen also, that in respect of the books 
of the Old Testament there is this very remarkable 
circumstance, that they are preserved with the utmost 
care and reverence by the Jews, who reject Jesus 
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Christ, although these books contain what appear to 
Christians most remarkable prophecies of Him. 

And it was pointed out to you, that there are many 
parts of these prophecies of which we see the fulfil- 
ment before us, though the early Christians did not ; 
namely, that a religion should arise among the Jews, 
which should have a wide spread among the Gentiles, 
but yet that it should be a new religion, not the same 
as taught by Moses; and that this religion should 
spring, not from the whole nation, but from one indi- 
vidual of that nation, and he a person despised, re- 
jected, and persecuted, even to death, by his own 
people. 

All this, which is so unlike what any one would 
have foretold from mere guess, and which we see 
actually come to pass, is prophesied in books which 
enemies of Christianity (the unbelieving Jews of this 
day) reverence as divinely inspired. 

Now if you reflect attentively on all these heads of 
evidence which you have been learning, and of which 
this short summary has just been put before you, 
you will perceive that even a portion of it might be 
fairly considered, as a strong reason to be given of 
the hope that is in you; but that when you take the 
whole of it together, it is sufficient to satisfy any 
reasonable mind ; for, to believe that so many marks 
of truth should be brought together by chance, or by 
man's contrivance, in favour of a false story,—to 
believe this, I say, would be much greater credulity 
than to believe that the Gospel really was from God. 

These arguments, however, have been laid before 
you very briefly; and hereafter, if you will study 
them at leisure, and dwell upon them more fully, in 
your own mind, and in conversation with others, you 
will see the force of them still more and more. 

But though these arguments are enough to satisfy 
you, that an ordinary Christian, who does not pre- 
tend to be a learned man, may yet believe in his reli- 
gion on better grounds than the Pagan has for 
believing theirs, there are many other, arguments 
besides, some of which are quite within the reach 
of the unlearned. In particular, what is called the 
internal evidence of Christianity,—that is, the proof 
drawn from the character of the religion itself, and 
of the Christian Scriptures, is a kind of evidence 
which you will find more and more satisfactory the 
more you reflect on and study the subject, if you 
endeavour at the same time sincerely to act up to the 
knowledge you acquire, and to be the better for it in 
your life. 


Maternat Soxicirupe.—There is something in sickness 
that breaks down the pride of manhood, that softens the 
heart, and brings it back to the feelings of infancy. Who 
that has languished, even in advanced life, in sickness and 
despondency,—who that has pined on a weary bed in the 
neglect and loneliness of a foreign land, but has thought 
on the mother that looked on his childhood, that smoothed 
his pillow, and administered to his helplessness? Oh, 
there is an endearing tenderness in the love of a mother 
to a son, that transcends all other aections of the heart! 
It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by 
danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by in- 
gratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to his conve- 
nience, she will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment, 
she will glory in his fame, exult in his prosperity, and, if 
adversity overtake him, he will be the dearer to her by 
misfortune, and if disgrace settle on his name, she will 
still love and cherish him; and if all the world beside cast 
him off, she will be all the world to him. —Wasuinecron 
IkviNG. 


Ler us incessantly bear in mind, that the only thing we 
have really to be afraid of is fearing anything more than 
God.— Book of the Fathers. 





CARBONIC ACID 


No. III, 


In conformity with the intimation contained in our 
last paper, we now direct attention to the means 
which appear to us as specially appointed by the 
Creator for, neutralizing, or withdrawing, those 
gases, and particularly carbonic acid, whose accumu- 
lation, beyond certain proportions, would be attended 
not only with inconvenience but imminent danger. 

Already has it been remarked, that the quantity of 
carbonic acid present in the atmosphere is exceedingly 
variable ; it being affected by local situation, by the 
changes of the seasons, by the alternations of day and 
night, and by the state of the weather. These varia- 
tions depend chiefly upon the combined influences of 
moisture and vegetation ; a fact we can best illustrate 
by referring to the experiments and observations of 
those who have devoted much of their attention to 
this interesting branch of philosophic inquiry, 

We may just notice, as we pass along, that strictly 
speaking, air consists of two gases—oxygen and ni- 
trogen—mixéd in the proportions of 21 parts of the 
former with 79 parts of the latter. These gases con- 
stitute what might be termed the essential properties 
of air; but the atmosphere is never in a state of 
absolute purity ; the vapour/of water, carbonic acid, 
and one or two other gases, and the odorous particles 
of innumerable volatile substances being also present. 
As respects Carbonic Acid it may appear less difficult 
to discover its origin than to understand its uses. Its 
universal diffusion is, however, decisive evidence of 
design. Those pestilential gases and vapours which 
prevail only in certain situations, and which are in- 
debted for their existence to sudden changes of wea- 
ther, to the periodical evaporation and drying up of 
inland lakes, or rivers, or to the decomposition of 
vegetable or animal matter, may be viewed as the 
result of adventitious and partial processes. It is not 
so with Carbonic Acid. That exists at all times, and 
in all places, as a component part of the air which 
envelopes us ; and notwithstanding the variations as 
to quantity, of which we have before spoken, there is 
no proof that under ordinary circumstances it ever 
exercises any injurious effects. 

A reference to what was stated in a former paper will 
assist us in understanding how it is that the accumu- 
lation of Carbonic Acid beyond certain limits is effectu- 
ally prevented. We allude to its being absorbed by 
water. Whilst it is impossible to form any adequate 
conception of the quantity of this gas which, as the 
result both of natural and artificial processes, is con- 
stantly ascending from the surface of the earth; so is 
it equally impossible, by any means which fall within 
the limits of human computation, to estimate the 
quantity of water suspended in the atmosphere above 
us. We cannot contemplate a calamity more awful 
than that which would follow the total cessation of 
spontaneous evaporation. “No more rain or dew 
could fall, the springs would cease to flow, the rivers 
would be dried up; the whole water in the globe 
would be accumulated in the ocean, and the earth 
would become dry and parched. Vegetables being 
deprived of moisture could no longer continue to 
grow ; the cattle and beasts of every kind would lack 
their usual food ; man himself would perish ; and the 
earth would become a dull, inanimate, sterile mass, 
without any vegetables to embellish its surface, or 
any living creature to wander through its frightful 
deserts *.” 

The vapour of water, and especially that which is 
the product of spontaneous evaporation, is water in a 


* Dr. Thompson, 
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state of extreme purity. Here we may perceive an 
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Let us throw upon a brisk fire a moderately-sized 


additional reason for its being so admirably adapted | lump of coal ; noting the progress of what, in common 


for the purpose to which we are now alluding ; its 


language, is called burning. On its first exposure to 


freedom from all extrancous matter evidently fitting | heat, the coal, if it be of good quality, will produce 


it for uniting the more readily with a gas for which 
at all times it exhibits a powerful affinity. There are 


many natural processes which we aresin the habit of 


designating secret ; a term which in this sense implies 
that the operations in question are of so refined a cha- 
racter that our bodily organs, however they may be 
assisted by the contrivances of art, are incapable of 
taking cognizance of them. ‘Thus it is in the instance 
before us. We know of no means by which to render 
palpable to the senses the mode in which water and 
Carbonic Acid unite ; but we may satisfy ourselves 
of the fact in a variety of ways. 

It is not so easy to determine whether the gas unites 
with aqueous vapour, whilst the latter is in a perfect 
state, that is, previously to its being partially con- 
densed, as when it assumes the form of clouds and 
mists, but we believe it does. In confirmation of 
these views, we may mention, that by experiments 
very carefully conducted, and extending over the 
space of two years, it was ascertained that air col- 
lected at the surface of the earth contained a less pro- 
portion of Carbonic Acid than that at the tops of 
mountains ; seeming to indicate that the gas is ab- 
sorbed most rapidly by newly-formed vapour, and 
hence its withdrawment takes place exactly where the 
process is most needed. When wind prevails, the quan- 
tity of Carbonic Acid in low situations is augmented, 
occasioned probably by the mixing of the air from 
the mountains with that in the valleys. At night, 
the proportion of this gas is in general greater than 
during the day, excepting in Winter, when the dif- 
ference is scarcely perceptible. Here we think we 
also recognise the influence of evaporation, which is 
Jess in Winter than in Summer, and at night is 
almost, if not entirely, suspended. Rain-water and 
dew contain Carbonic Acid. Whilst rain contiiues, 
the quantity of the gas sensibly diminishes: with the 
return of dry weather, and particularly at the setting 
in of frost, it gradually increases. Air taken on the 
coast, or near the surface of the sea, contains a 
smaller proportion of Carbonic Acid than that ob- 
tained inland; and it is less in every situation when 
the sun shines, than during dull and cloudy weather. 
This we have mentioned before; but it is here re- 
peated in order to illustrate, if possible, the principles 
on which these frequent variations depend. 

We must not forget that vegetation is an important 
auxiliary in removing Carbonic Acid and other 
noxious gases from the atmosphere. All kinds of 
plants possess, in a greater or less degree, the power 
of selecting and appropriating from the soil which 
surrounds their roots, those materials which are cal- 
culated to nourish and promote their growth, and of 
rejecting whatever would be injurious. In like man- 
ner, the leaves of plants resemble a chemical appara- 
tus; for when exposed to the light of the sun, the 
under sides of the leaves absorb water and Carbonic 
Acid, both of which substances are rapidly decom- 
posed ; and whilst the hydrogen of one’ and the car- 
bon of the other are retained, and in the sustentation 
of the plant answers the same purposes that food 
does to an animal, oxygen is given off at the upper 
sides of the leaves, and assists in restoring that vital 
principle to the atmosphere which is so necessary to 
the support of animated beings. 

Returning to the point at which we broke off, we 
will now endeavour to illustrate, by a reference to one 
of the most familiar examples, how it is that Carbonic 
Acid is formed during the process of combustion, 





a crackling noise; small pieces flying off from its 
surface, and readily igniting. In a short time, larger 
pieces will be seen separating from the mass, and from 
the fractures thus occasioned, a dense, yellowish 
smoke will issue, which in another minute or less, will 
be succeeded by flame ; and now, combustion having 
fairly commenced, the smoke will be no longer yel- 
lowish, but black. We must still carefully notice 
what is going on, or some of the most interesting 
parts of the experiment will escape us. The coal 
continuing alternately swelling and cracking, we shall 
probably perceive at one of the openings a little 
eminence, like a bubble, forming, until at length a 
stream of white smoke suddenly bursts from it. In 
a moment, the smoke inflames, and we have a jet of 
gas which makes as much noise as if it was projected 
from the point of a blow-pipe. We must now wait a 
while. The coal is well kindled, flaming on all sides, 
and thus it continues to do until it becomes red hot 
in every part; in that condition, and when in suffi- 
cient quantity, constituting what is termed a clear 
fire. The flame having subsided, our lump of coal 
rapidly disappears; all that remains of it being a 
piece or two of cinder, and a few ashes, 

The phenomena we have just enumerated, and 
which occur in less time than is required to write a 
description of them, comprehend the following pro- 
cesses, namely, vaporization, perfect and imperfect 
combustion, and decomposition. We propose to say 
a few words on each of these, which will bring us to 
the end of the present paper. 

The vaporization of fuel always implies waste,—a 
subject now deemed of so much importance, that the 
inventions having for their object the economization 
of coal, are almost numberless. Some of these are 
of great value ; but it is difficult to find one of uni- 
versal application. A remarkable proof that practical 
operations cannot always be conducted on purely sci- 
entific principles is afforded by the volume of smoke 
which forms so inconvenient an appendage to the 
funnel of a steam-vessel. On a moderate computa- 
tion, not more than one-half the fuel supplied to the 
furnaces enters into perfect combustion,—a condition 
essential tv its fully exercising its beneficial effects 
upon the water in the boilers. Vaporization and im- 
always indicated by smoke ; 
and not only is a waste of fuel a necessary result, 
but also a waste of heat. In the first instance, the 
volatile elements of the coal pass off without ignition, 
and in the second, although they may be ignited, they 
are so only partially. 

Recurring fora moment to our experiment with 
the lump of coal, we remark, that the yellowish- 
coloured smoke emitted previous to inflammation, is 
the ‘result of vaporization. Black smoke accom- 
panies imperfect combustion. The inflammable and 
heating properties of coal consist of hydrogen and 
carbon ; the latter being in the greatest proportions. 
Flame is produced by the union of oxygen from the 
atmosphere with the hydrogen and carbon of the 
coal, and to effect this union a certain temperature is 
necessary. Thus, if we throw apiece of coal on a 
dull fire, and adopt no precautions to insure its igni- 
tion, it will smoulder for a time, and then most likely 
put the fire out. Perfect combustion and decom- 
position proceed simultaneously ; one being a neces- 
sary consequence of the other. The instant coal 
inflames it is a proof that the evaporizing process 
has ceased; the yolatile elements being then con- 


perfect combustion are 
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verted into gases. A new order of things now takes 
place; the hydrogen of the coal combines with 
oxygen, and produces aqueous vapour (pure water) ; 
the carbon of the coal also combines with oxygen, 
and produces Carbonic Acid. Oxygen, therefore, is 
a necessary element in the process we are describing, 
and hence it has received its name—a supporter of 
combustion, When, as we have already stated, black 
smoke is present, combustion is incomplete; the 
supply of oxygen to the burning fuel not being suf- 
ficient to combine with all the carbon, a part of 
which then freely escapes. This is what happens 
with an oil lamp, or gas-light, when the wick of the 
former is too high, or too much gas is turned on the 
latter. A perfectly clear light, and a total absence of 
smoke, can only be obtained by duly proportioning 
the supply of the inflammable materials to the quan- 
tity of air which can gain access to the burner. The 
elements of nature combine in certain exact propor- 
tions; and not in obedience to our capricious wishes. 

Flame is not essential to perfect combustion ; as 
already adverted to in the case of a clear coal fire, 
and as may be especially noticed in the burning of 
charcoal,—a practice which, through ignorance, or 
inadvertence, is often attended by fatal consequences, 
As charcoal consists almost entirely of carbon, we may 
readily understand that by its combustion a greater 
quantity of Carbonic Acid is produced, than from an 
equal weight of any other kind of fuel. Hence the 
danger attendant upon its use. Charcoal fires should 
never be lighted in imperfectly ventilated apartments, 
It is scarcely safe to do so under any circumstances, 

cepting in immediate communication with a chim- 
ney ; instances having occurred in which the Carbonic 
Acid gas has flowed from one room to another; the 
unconscious occupants narrowly escaping suffocation. 

fo sleep in a room in which char is, or has 
been recently, burning, is an act of self-destruction. 
Let it not be forgotten that the noxious gas pro- 
ceeding from it, is much heavier than air, and as it 
cools, therefore, it acccumulates on the floor. Hence 
it may happen, that a person standing, or even 
sitting, in a room under the circumstances mentioned, 
may be tolerably secure, but when he lies down, 
death is inevitable. 


Cx 


Tue aim of education should be to teach us rather how to 
think than what to think ;—rather to improve our minds, 
s0 as to enable us to think for ourselves, than to load the 
memory with the thoughts of others.—Bearriz. 





Tue great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to those 
hours which splendour eannot gild, and aeclamation cannot 
exhilarate. Those softantervals of unbended amusement, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside the ornaments and disguises which he feels, 
in privacy, to be useless encumbrances, and to lose a} 
effect when they become familiar. To be happy at home is 
the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which every 
enterprise and labour tends, and of which every desire 
prompts the execution. It is, indeed, at home that every 
man must be known by those who would make a just esti- 
mate of his virtue or felicity; for smiles and embroidery 
are alike occasional, and the mind is often dressed fur show 
in painted honour and fictitious benevolence.—JOunson. 








Ir a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and 
should never have occasion to converse more with mankind, 
never more need their good opinion or good word, it were 
then no great matter (speaking as to the concernments of 
this world), if a man spent his reputation all at once, and 
ventured it at one throw; but if he be to continue in the 
world, and would have the advantage of conversation while 
he is in it, let him make use of truth and sincerity in all 
his words and actions; for nothing but this will last and 
hold out to the end.—TiL.orson. 
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THE HOMEWARD BOUND MARINER, 


Brnxatu a beaming star-lit sky the Ocean bright was spread, 
And softly o’er its bosom calm the murmuring breezes sped ; 
Deep stillness was on all that night, and rock and mountain lay 
In mellowed beauty shadowed on many a glassy bay. 
Unmoved, the ship lay on the deep, for every sail was furled, 
And silently and beautiful the waters round her curled, 
As, like some giant phantom in the solitude of night, [light, 
Her tall and solitary form reposed beneath the moonbeams’ 
Deep stillness was around her on the midnight Ocean's breast, 
For all her busy mariners had laid them down to rest ; [past, 
And many thoughts and many dreams of joys and sorrows 
Bright hope-awakened visions to their minds were crowding 
fast. 
I stood alone upon the deck, and, on the midnight sky 
I watched the silver-tinted clouds, as they were wandering by: 
A scattered and a changeful train, as were the thoughts that 
So wildly and so fearfully upon my anxious breast. [pressed 
For many a year my path had been upon the Ocean's breast, 
Tost like a storm-uprooted weed, without a place of rest : 
Peril and Famine had been mine, and every change of woe 
That on a wild and stormy deep the mariner must know. 
Of brothers three that, full of hope, had left with me their 
home, 
Rejoicing in youth’s glowing strength, the waters wide to roam, 
One I had seen a bloody corse when victory was won, 
Another died at Fever’s touch, beneath the southern sun ; 
‘That morn the younger one had found a cold aud wavy bed, 
And now I looked upon the hills for which he languished, 
A severed and a sorrowing thing, I had come back alone, 
One wandering bird unto the nest from which a brood had 


flown. 
Far off through the lone night-watch I had yearned for my 
home, [come : 


When dreams and thoughts of happiness across my soul had 

Yet now my heart was fainting, and I gazed with anxious fear, 

Upon the well-known mountains, though so beautiful and near. 

The hopes that round my heart had clung, ere those I loved 

were gone, 

Had vanished, as the sparkling frost beneath the noon-tide sun 

Melts from some branching tree, with its feathery gems of 
light, 

And leaves it dark and desolate to tell of Winter's blight. 

I feared the morn—lI feared to seek my long, long-wished- 
As with a sad foreboding dread of misery to come; [for home, 
I feared to see my mother’s tears, my father’s agony, 

When they knew that their beloved ones were in the deep, 
deep sea. 

Yet still my eyes looked wistfully across the ocean-tide, 
And, half unconsciously, I watched the pallid moonbeams glide 
In silver streams across the hills, until they rested where 
The old church raised its ivy-tower upon the midnight air. 

I knew that dark green ivy-tower, 1 knew the house of God, 
To which so oft in sinless joy my boyhood’s steps had trod ; 
Where youth's first breath of prayer and praise had risen up 

on high, 
Pure as the dew-drop of the morn exhaled to the sky. 

And many of my early loved were sleeping all around 
Within their narrow, silent home, beneath that hely ground ; 
And on their peaceful resting-place I saw the moonbeams shed 
A ray, as if Time's finger pale was pointing to the dead. 

I gazed upon the moonbeam pale, till, to my aching eyes, 

A melancholy spectral shade seemed on the air to rise ; 
‘The phantom of a waking dream with coming sorrow fraught, 
The dim ideal shadow of an agonizing thought. 

As gliding from my aching sight, the wan, pale figure passed, 

A damp and painful chilliness o’er my trembling limbs was 
cast : 

I spake no word, I heard no sound, but, by my feelings led, 

Believed, what soon I found was true, that all at home were 
dead ! JA. J, 





PuiLosopny ean add to our happiness in no other manner 
but by diminishing our misery; it should not pretend to 
increase our present stock, but make us economists of what 
we are possessed of, The great source of calamity lies in 
regret or anticipation ; he, therefore, is most wise who 
thinks of the present alone, regardless of the past or future. 
This is impossible to a man of pleasure; it is difficult to 
the man of business, and is, in some degree, attainable by 
the philosopher. Happy were we all born philosophers, 
ali born with a talent of thus dissipating our own cares by 
spreading them upon all mankind,—Gopsmita. 
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THE TEETH AND STOMACHS OF ANIMALS. 


Tux organs of mastication and digestion, the teeth 
and the stomach of animals, afford a beautiful illus- 
tration of the means employed by nature to obtain a 
proposed end. These organs vary in almost infinite 
variety according to the various descriptions of food 
on which the individual subsists. For the purpose 
of elucidating the subject, animals may be divided into 
two great sections, namely, those that feed on animal 
food, and those for whom the productions of the vege- 
table kingdom afford the means of subsistence. In 
the former, the teeth are powerful and in great num- 
ber, while the stomach is simple, and the intestines of 
a moderate length ; in the vegetable feeders, the teeth 
are much fewer in number, the stomach more com- 
plicated in its form, and the intestines exceedingly 
long and complex. But the animals which form 
these two great divisions differ from each other in the 
various descriptions of animal or vegetable food on 
which they subsist, and in like manner their teeth 
and intestines also differ. Among the animal feeders, 
the chief distinction is between the beasts of prey who 
obtain their food by the chase, and live upon the 
flesh of their victims, and the feeders on insects. The 
following engravings will illustrate this fact. Fig. 1 


TEETH OF Lion, 





shows the jaws and teeth of a lion; here we find, in 
the front, sharp and strong cutting teeth to divide their 
food ; on each side of which are one pair of strong, 
sharp-pointed, conical, canine, or dog teeth, excellently 
adapted for the purpose of tearing their prey, when 
dead, or of holding it fast during the last struggle; 
behind these, on each side, are the grinders, strong, 
and covered with numerous sharp-pointed promi- 
nences. In the bat, on the other hand, the teeth are 
small, and very numerous, and the grinders are 
covered with many projecting points, extremely sharp 
and pointed. The bats feed on insects; it was not 
necessary, therefore, that their teeth should possess 
any considerable strength, but although their power- 
less prey is easily captured, it required a peculiar 
formation of these organs to enable them to secure 
their food, and the sharp points on the grinders are, 
in this case, of great assistance in impaling their 
tiny victims. In looking through the ranks of all 
the animal feeders, we shall find the same care 
bestowed on the necessities of each. 

The anteaters, and some few other genera of the 
Edentata, are entirely destitute of teeth, and secure 
their prey, which they 
swallow whole, by means 
of their long tongue, 
to the glutinous surface 
of which the insects 
adhere. Fig. 2 is the 
scull of the great ant- 


Fig. 2. 
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The vegetable feeders have their teeth very differ- 
ently formed and arranged ; the real canine teeth are 
entirely wanting, and, in general, the place in which 
they are usually found is left entirely destitute of 
teeth of any description ; in the animals which chew 
the cud, as the ox, sheep, &c., the cutting teeth are 
only found in the lower jaw, their place in the front 
of the upper jaw being supplied by a kind of gristly 
pad ; this is not the case with the horse, which equally 
with the sheep feeds upon grass, but it does not chew 
the cud. This different arrangement of the teeth 
enables the sheep, &c., to bite the grass much closer 
than the horse. The sheep, the goat, and others of 
the same order, that is, ruminants, frequent the sides 
of mountains, spacious downs, and other places in 
which the herbage is stunted, while the horse, on the 
other hand, is found in countries where vegetable 
nature is more luxuriant and abundant. 

Another order of vegetable feeders instead of living 
upon soft substances, are indebted for their existence to 
the branches of trees, nuts, and hard roots; in these, 
we find the front teeth enormously strong and tren- 
chant, as in the beaver, the squirrel, the marmot, and 
the rat. Now these 
strong cutting teeth 
are constantly losing 
their substance by 
the frequent act of 
gnawing. This would 
naturally soon wear 
them down, even to 
the gums, but Pro- 
vidence, to provide 
against this event, has formed these teeth unlike those 
of any other description ; instead of being formed i 
the first instance as they are to remain through life, 
that is, like a solid bone, the lower end or root of 
the teeth of the gnawing animals is embedded in 
a kind of pulp, from. which the bony part of the 
tooth is formed, so that, as fast as the cutting end is 
worn down, fresh bone is formed at the root, and 
the tooth itself pushed upwards; and this is so 
constantly going on, that if the opposing tooth, say 
in the upper jaw, is lost, that in the lower will con- 
tinue to grow, until it will at last, forming a curve, 
reach the inner part of the mouth, as in 
fig. 4;*this is not uncommonly seen in 
the heads of wild rabbits and hares. The 
beaver, whose habits require the con- 
stant use of these cutting teeth, has 
them in the greatest perfection. With respect to the 
grinding teeth of these last vegetable feeders, we find 
their surfaces flat, and fitted for reducing their food 
to a pulpy mass; to assist them in this operation, 
the articulation of the jaws is so managed as to allow 
them a considerable lateral motion. This flattened 
form of the grinding teeth is most conspicuous in the 
elephant, in which animal the substance of the tooth 
is formed of concentric layers of bone and ivory. 





HEAD OF RAT. 





Fig. 4. 





In benevolent natures, the impulses to pity is so sudden, 
that, like instruments of music which obey the touch, the 
objects which are fitted to excite such impressions, work 80 
instantaneous an effect, that you would think the will was 
scarce concerned, and that the mind was altogether passive 
in the sympathy which her own goodness has excited. The 
truth is, the soul, generally in such cases, is so busily taken 
up, and wholly engrossed by the object of pity, that she 
does not attend to her own operations, or take leisure to 
examine the principles upon which she acts.——SrTzrng. 
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